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UTOMATION FOR THE COLLEGE STATIOI 
PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMMIN( 


jUSIC PROGRAMMING IDEAS 4 
ad more... a 


It is interesting that the station which provides top quality clas- 
sical music service to Los Angeles was an outgrowth of a College 
Radio Station ... and still bears its original call letters. 

It now has been incorporated into the public broadcasting sys- 
tem since it was regarded as “too important a facility to be operated 
only by students in as large a city as Los Angeles”. It serves all of 
Los Angeles, Ventura and Orange Counties (10 million persons in 
the market), with a format of 85% classical music and 15% infor- 
mational programming primarily from the National Public Radio 
Service. KUSC goes direct from disc to air and uses the Stanton 
600E on its turntables. 

Since the station has received substantial university support 
for upgrading their sound, which includes a new transmitting sys- 
tem ... new tower antenna ... new control board ... new turntables 
... and new cartridges ... KUSC plans to install Stanton’s Cali- 
brated 681SE cartridges in all their turntables. 

So, their sure-to-improve sound is certain to have a favorable 
impact on their growing audience. 


A group of the staff meet in the Broadcast Studio of the Station. 


Stanton’s 681 Calibration Series cartridges offer improved track- 
ing at all frequencies. They achieve perfectly flat frequency re- 
sponse to beyond 20 Kc. And the top-of-the-line superb 681 
Triple-E has an ultra miniaturized stylus assembly with substan- 
tially less mass than had been thought possible to achieve. 


Each 681 Series cartridge is guaranteed to meet its specifica- 
tions within exacting limits, and each one boasts the most mean- 
ingful warranty. An individually calibrated 
test result is packed with each unit. 


Whether your usage involves recording, 
broadcasting or home entertainment, your 
choice should be the choice of the profes- 
sionals ... the STANTON 681. 


Write today for further information to: 
Stanton Magnetics, Inc., Terminal Drive, 
Plainview, N.Y. 11803. 


© Stanton Magnetics Inc., 1977 
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Ellen Falconer, a broadcast engineer, with two of her 


Ellen Falconer, engineer, signaling the start of a 
associates. 


scheduled broadcast. 


Alan Parker of the Programming Dept. completing a 


Master Control Console. critical listening session in the Record Library. 
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Those of us who have been involved 
with college radia past the magic 
number of four years (that is to say, 


post-graduation involvement) are 
reminded at the start of each year that 
the “freshpeople” are here once again. 
Right now, your station’s efforts are 
devoted to training all those new 
broadcasters in the ways of the 
control room, the record library, and 
the news desk. And through it all, the 
Station has got to be on the air 
somehow. 

It’s college radio’s annual problem . 

. the folks who have been around 
long enough to finally figure out what 
is going on have graduated, leaving 
the dedicated Juniors and Soph’s to 
carry on. The good part is that so 
many broadcasters that might never 
have seen the inside of a radio station 
are given a good Start in college radio. 
Each year, a number of potentially 
great radio people walk in the door, 


disguised as _ confused-looking 
beginners. Only at a college radio 
station could they be given the chance 
to find this, and many other things, 
about themselves. This is a good thing 
we should all keep in mind as we deal 
with our new beginners (which is to 
Say, Our past.) 

By explaining to someone how 
“radio” works (technically, musically, 
journalistically, whatever), we often 
get a clear idea of what we actually 
know ourselves, and what our own 
directions are. The same is true of 
magazines, so for my benefit as well 
as yours, let’s take alook at JCR. 

This is the one and only magazine 
that is designed specifically for 
student operated radio stations. It is 
published by the _ Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System (IBS), whichisa 
non-profit trade association of these 
Stations. As such, the magazine 
“belongs” to you and your staff, and it 
should serve as a means of com- 
munication between your station and 
others like it. In this issue and the 
others to follow, you’ll find articles 
and commentary that will come, in the 
main, from IBS stations all over the 
country. We might even have a report 
or two from our fellow stations in 
Puerto Rico, Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand, where student operated 
radio is just starting. Also, there will 
be some stuff that comes from IBS, 


IF YOU HAVE 


SOMETHING TO SAY... 


“2 sant 


CALL US OR WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. 


. 


i 
particularly in the next issue which we 
call the Annual Directory. Besides a 
listing of member stations, we’ll have 
some source lists for programming, 
record companies, equipment 
manufacturers and more. : 

The best part, overall, is to look and 
see what others are doing. We hope 
that articles will pour in from the 
member stations, and that means you. 
What are you doing this year? We 
believe that there are things going on 
at college radio stations that couldn’t 
go on anywhere else, and if it seems 
interesting to you, then chances are 
that it will be of interest to others. 
Why not take a few hours and write 
about it? We would love to hear from 
you, either as an article or just a note 
that we can re-write. Send it in, or give 
a call sometime soon. 

Through the year, you’ll be receiving 
copies of JCR, along with newsletters, 
notices of upcoming conventions, 
program offerings, catalogues, and 
much more. Please take the time to 
read through them, and at the 
slightest provocation, get in touch 
with the IBS headquarters to discuss, 
criticize or contribute. We think that 
college radio is great, but unless you’ 
help to show us and the world exactly 
why it’s so great, it will be a secret.’ 
Keeping secrets like that doesn’t do. 
anyone any good, so let everyone 
know! 


Lae 
: SORES DI) og 


805 N. Royal St. 
Alexandria, Virginia 
22314 

Ph. 703-548-5444 
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AT LAST! 


An IBS Convention Lien 
for the os eS \ 
WEST COAST 


The most important event of the year for West Coast College Radio will 
take place in San Francisco in just a few weeks. KALX-FM of the University of 
California at Berkeley will host the first major West Coast College Radio 
Convention to be held in some time. 

In the last issue of the Journal of College Radio, we reported on a one-day 
college radio conference held at UCLA last Spring. Evidently, the success of 
that conference led the people at KALX to consider hosting their own con- 
vention, and before long, plans grew to the point where a three day event for 
all stations West of Utah would be invited. And so, arrangements were made 
with the Jack Tar Hotel in San Francisco to host the gathering. 

According to Stacey Stokes, the West Coast Convention Director, all of the 
attendees will find themseives immersed in the world of college radio as soon 
as they arrive at the Convention. Plans for the weekend include a full 
schedule of small group workshops, general sessions, a banquet luncheon, 
keynote speakers, exhibits, entertainment, and, of course, plenty of free time 
for informal get-togethers and outings in San Francisco. 

Since the workshops will be the core of the Convention, the topics they 
cover will have to reflect just about every aspect of college radio operations. 
Some of these topics will include: Choosing a Format; Training Techniques 
for Production Equipment; Building a (non-commercial) Sales Staff; The 
Organization of a Staff; Issues in Station Funding; Sports Broadcasting; 
News Sources; Public Affairs and the Community; Careers in Broadcasting, 
and many more. Most Workshops will not exceed twenty participants so the 
discussions should be worthwhile and lively. 

The numbers and activities of West Coast college stations are increasing at 
a very fast rate, and the need for increased communication between these 
stations is more pressing now than ever before. In light of this, the Con- 
vention and, especially, the workshops are being designed to give delegates 
the maximum opportunity for interaction with those from other student-run 
stations. Since the vast majority of workshops will have an emphasis on 
issues in college radio operation, most will be moderated by individuals from 
within the medium’s own ranks. 

Professionals, too, will be on hand at the Convention to provide delegates 
with sound advice and the most up-to-date information on how to improve 
college station operations. Those in the broadcasting, music, and electronics 
industries will join Convention participants in various workshops as well as 
set up exhibits of their industry’s latest products. 

Between the workshops, the exhibits, and the many other activities that are 


planned, the Convention weekend promises to be one of excitement, learning 

and enjoyment for all involved. College Radio broadcasters participating in ft A is 

the West Coast Regional will no doubt find themselves benefiting in much At (aie/6os-6a 

the same ways that East Coast convention delegates have been for years. Bee: LBL COS Gh OOiee 
With luck, this might be the first of a long series of annual West Coast IBS pit = 
conventions. BE BIE — ? ce Nie 


-For more information, call Stacey Stokes (the convention coordinator) at 
the KALX-FM offices (415) 642-1111. 
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NEARLY ALL OF THE NON-COMMERCIAL FM STATIONS IN 


THE U.S. ARE OPERATED BY STUDENTS 


OPEN FM FREQUENCIES ARE GETTING SCARCE 


Back in the good old days of college 
radio, when the term “College Radio” 
applied almost exclusively to Carrier- 
Current, it was easy for student broad- 
casters to escape troublesome attention 
from the outside world. As an example, a 
typical college administrator had a way of 
regarding CC operations as “just another 
thing that students do in some basement.” 
And, since only students who lived in 
dorms could receive the station, it almost 
insured that no administrator would ever 
actually listen to what a Carrier-Current 
station was upto. 

Furthermore, the off-campus world 
wasn't (and still isn’t) particularly con- 
cerned with CC operations. Unfortunately, 
this means that national advertisers are 
reluctant to use CC stations for ad 
placements, and even record companies 
are hesitant to send promotional copies of 
records to campus-limited stations. But, 
on the other side of the coin, we find that 
the FCC doesn’t have any real 
requirements specifically for CC radio, 
which means much less in the way of 
problems from the government. As long as 
the signal of the CC station doesn’t in- 
terfere with the licensed broadcasters, and 
as long as the Du’s don’t violate a couple of 
common sense rules, there are usually no 
hassles from either the government or the 
school administration. 

These virtues seem to diminish when the 
drawbacks of CC are considered (buzzy 
signal, small range, few listeners, etc.), 
and it could also be said that the lack of 
government regulation, administrative 
hassles and the like carries the implication 
that the Carrier Current station is not being 
taken seriously. There is nothing like not 
being taken seriously, when it comes to 
college students, and so the solution 
appears as acureall...let’s GO FM! 

According to the FCC, there are now 952 
non-commercial FM stations that are 
either on-air or authorized to begin 
broadcasting in the near future. Exact 
percentage breakdowns are hard to obtain, 
but a quick glance through the Broad- 
casting Yearbook will show you that nearly 
all of the non-commercial stations are 
licensed to colleges, universities and high 
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WHO’S 
LISTENING 


and what do they want? 


by Rick Askoff 


schools. The rest are either licensed to 
religious groups, independent community 
groups or other kinds of non-profit 
organizations. The fact is, the vast 
majority of non-commercial FM 
frequencies are licensed to educational 
institutions. How did this come about? 
Let’s look back a few years. 


When FM and = particularly non- 
commercial FM began to expand and gain 
listeners in the sixties, educational  in- 
stitutions began to apply for FM licenses 
at a rate that is still increasing today. In 
general, these large institutions had the 
money to set up radio stations faster than 
most other groups,. and in addition to this 
financial advantage, many colleges had 
Carrier Current stations already’ in 
operation. There is something fairly 
respectable in the idea that a college 
should have a “voice” with which to 
broadcast to surrounding areas, and the 
end result is the statistical dominance of 
non-commercial radio frequencies by 
educational institutions. Who actually 
does the dominating in the non- 
commercial world is a point yet to be 
decided, as we Shall see. 


As the situation stands today, there are 
a large number of 10-watt and higher 
powered non-commercial FM stations in 
the U.S. that are being operated by 
students. For a number of reasons, this 
fact is not going unnoticed in the ‘real’ 
world, and because of this, it is now 
important that every FM station manager 
should have a clear understanding of the 
new responsibilities that come with that 
FM license. Many people can now listen to 
what’s on the air, more than could ever be 
possible with the average CC system. 
These new potential listeners have to be 
considered in programming decisions. 
And it isn’t simply a problem of keeping in 
good graces with the school ad- 
ministration and the surrounding com- 
munity. Strange as it may seem, there are 
people paying attention to the student 
operated FM station that never had, and 
never will, tune in its signal. Quite a few of 
them are located in Washington. 


This article will never be able to explain 
or detail all of the controversies that now 
relate to student operated non-commercial 
FM stations. And the problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that nearly all of these 
things are rather ephemeral. They really 
don’t relate to day-to-day operations at 
your station... yet. Unless you subscribe 
to the FCC news service, and read the 
trade magazines consistently, and look 
over the Federal Register from time to 
time, you might be able to walk into the 
Station, turn on a few switches and be on- 
the-air forever .. . until that one day that 
the FCC Radio Inspector comes to town to 
look over your logs, and he finds that you 
haven’t done something or other that you 
were supposed to start doing last year. Or 
worse, you could find yourself facing a 
license challenge some time, in which 
case your logs and everything else gets a 
thorough going-over. Someone had better 
be paying attention to those rules, and it 
might as well be you. 

Well, with dire warnings spoken, we can 
proceed to look at a few happenings of 
recent months, all of which relate to the 
idea that someone “out there” is listening 
to things that you might not know you are 
saying! 


THE FCC... 


It was exactly one year ago that JCR 
published an‘article on a couple of FCC 
Rule Making Procedures that related to the 
continued survival of college radio. Now, 
for those uninitiated in the parlance of the 
FCC, a “Rule Making Procedure” is simply 
the process that the FCC uses to make up 
the rules that govern broadcasters. More 
than a year ago, the FCC sent out a couple 
of “Notices of Proposed Rulemaking” that 
touched very squarely on college radio, 
both Carrier Current and FM. When they 
send these Notices out, they usually 
explain what the basic ideas are behind the 
proposed rule change, and they also givea 
deadline for interested parties (that’s us) 
to file comments. To make a long story 
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short, these particular notices were 
published, the comment filing deadlines 
were extended a couple of times, and it 
seems that the FCC is still in the midst of 
juggling the different views expressed. 
And we’'re still waiting to hear what the 
results will be. 

The story of these dockets hardly 
qualifies as “news,” since they both date 
back several years now. If and when a 
decision is reached by the FCC on either 
docket 20780 (a proposal to redefine the 
radiation limits imposed on license-free 
broadcasters e.g. Carrier Current 
Stations); or Docket 20735 (discussed 
below), that will be important news to the 
- college broadcaster, and IBS will let you 
know what the decisions mean. While we 
are waiting, it should be interesting to 
review Docket 20735 by relating it to the 
subject at hand. 


_...AND CPB 


Those who followed the story of Docket 
20735 last year (related to non-commercial 
FM radio) will remember that the rule 
making procedure was initiated by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB). In substance, CPB was asking the 
FCC to look into the way that licenses for 
FM frequencies are issued. Usually, these 
licenses are assigned on an available 
channel basis, which means that if you 
find an open frequency, and are the first to 
file an application for it (and if you meet 
certain criteria), you can most likely 
_ broadcast on it. Keeping in mind the fact 
- that educational institutions started filing 
for these frequencies way back in the 
sixties and before, it’s easy to see why 
CPB is upset at the way things have been 
| handled. CPB didn’t exist before 1967, and 
now, with frequencies in the non- 
commercial band becoming increasingly 
scarce, they are finding that they cannot 
set up new stations in many areas of the 
U.S. Why not? Because when they start to 
- search for an open frequency, they almost 
invariably find themselves blocked by a 
college FM station... more often than not 
- by a 10-watter. 


AND THE LITTLE GUYS 


And so, they petitioned the FCC to 
_ change the rules, with such proposals as 
requiring 10-watters to change frequency if 
they are in the way of a proposed high- 
powered station; requiring stations to 
operate a minimum number of hours per 
day; blocking new applications for 10 watt 
stations; and so on. To a certain extent, 
the CPB petition is a reasonable one, in 
that it is an attempt to obtain maximum 
utilization of the non-commercial band. 
And it might be shown that there are some 
10-watt stations taking up more spectrum 
space than necessary (thus inefficiently 
using frequencies). Perhaps some 10- 
watt stations might spend-= an 
unreasonable amount of time off-the-air. 
There are, after all, a large number of 
college and high school stations out there. 
But, at the same time, it should be obvious 
that there are a large number of student 
operated FM stations that are providing 
every bit as useful a service to their 
communities as a high-powered, CPB 
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funded station would. And many people 
believe that the presence of several 10 watt 
stations in a given area is more beneficial 
than one large station programming en- 
diess hours of NPR programs and classical 
music. However, this side of the story is 
rarely told, thanks to one factor . 
money. 


AND THE BIG BUCKS 


CPB has an annual budget of nearly 100 
million dollars, which is mostly spent on 
TV programming. The small percentage 
that is spent on radio is still more than 
what you or | have to play around with, and 
when it comes to FCC lawyers, lobbyists, 


consultants, etc., it isn’t hard to tell where 
the advantage lies. There are many groups 
that don’t agree with CPB’s vision of the 
non-commercial world, IBS being one that 
has filed comments specifically on behalf 
of college radio stations, but none can 
approach the level of CPB, with its 
governmental funding and “biggest and 
best” mentality. What the FCC decides will 
depend upon what is best for non- 
commercial radio, and not just what CPB 
says is best... we hope. The whole matter 
is, however, a clear example of an 
argument that relates to what you are 
programming on your FM station. . . and 
the participants in the argument have 
probably never heard your station. (See 
box). 

(Continued) 


‘““ELECTRONIC SANDBOXES”’ 


On June 4, 1977, the New York Times published an article that related 
the story of Docket 20735 in an interesting way. The title of the article 
was as follows: “LITTLE ‘ELECTRONIC SANDBOX’ STATIONS FACE 
POSSIBILITY OF LOSING LICENSES.” The article concerned WHPH, a 
10-watt FM station licensed to the Highland Park School District in 
Michigan. According to the story’s author, Reginald Stuart, WHPH 
signed off for the summer “with a bit more uncertainty about its future 
than the station has faced since it began broadcasting in 1954.” The 
reason for that uncertainty is the CPB inspired Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking released last year by the FCC (docket 20735). According to 
the Times, if the proposed rulemaking goes through as proposed, 10- 
watt stations can be “bumped off the air’ if a higher powered station 
wants to go on the air using its frequency. Although the CPB proposal 
is more complicated than that, this is substantially true. 

The article makes interesting reading because of the choice quotes 
obtained from such luminaries as Matthew B. Coffey, senior vice- 
president of National Public Radio (NPR). The Times quotes Mr. Coffee 
thusly: “The little 10-watters are blocking access. If you think (that) 
serving the community is playing rock music at a high school station a 
few hours a day, that’s one thing. If you think serving the community is 
full service, 18 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a year, it’s a 
quantum leap.” 

In a survey that will be published later in the year by JCR, the 
question was asked of college and high school stations . . . what are 
your operating hours? The results are interesting, and they do not really 
fit Mr. Coffey’s sweeping indictment of student operated radio stations. 
According to Michael Dunn, of the University of Mississippi (who 
designed the survey), “Over 85% of the stations broadcast seven days a 
week, and another 7% operated six days a week. More than half were on 
the air over 119 hours per week [17 hours daily] and nearly 10% of the 
stations operated on a full-time basis.” Results of separate IBS surveys 
tend to bear these figures out. 

There are other assumptions implicit in Coffey’s statement that 
should be challenged. Does 18 hours of NPR programming and 
classical music serve local community better than a_student- 
programmed radio station? After all, who comprises the community? Is 
one, high powered FM station necessarily better than several local 
stations? Why should CPB officials in Washington determine what 
should be broadcast in Michigan? And most important of all .. . why 
should 10 watt stations be denied the right to a license hearing? If a 
station is not providing any service to its community, its license should 
be challenged in the same way that any station’s license can be 
challenged .. . on an individual basis. Not in the newspapers. 


All of this is just to show that the FM 
frequency that your station occupies is 
something that is probably a good bit more 
valuable than it was a couple of years ago. 
And if that is the case, then you can expect 
that others will be interested in it. And 
here’s the clincher . . . you don’t own that 
frequency. No one can take away your 
transmitter, but it is possible that you can 
lose the right to broadcast with it. Up to 
now, the chance of anyone losing a non- 
commercial license has been minimal. 
Violations, complaints and contested 
renewals have been scarce because there 
has been little interest in the frequencies. 
There have always been enough to go 
around. Until now, that is. 

College Radio is vulnerable because 
individual stations don’t have the funding 
to support lobbyists and FCC lawyers who 
can warn us of impending FCC moves. But 
that doesn’t mean that we have to stick our 
heads in the sand! Remember that your 
letter to the FCC gets put in the same file 
as one from CPB or anyone else, and if you 
know what you are talking about, then your 
views are given equal weight. Or at least, 
that is what the theory is. 


In the Matter of: 
License Control 


No one can argue with the fact that 
student broadcasters make mistakes. 
Sometimes they are rather large, and when 
they hit the newspapers, they provide 
some ammunition for those who would 
regard College Radio as a whole as not 
deserving of its large percentage of FM 
frequencies. The case of WXPN-FM last 
year became known throughout the 
broadcast industry. Notorious might be a 
better word for it. In case you missed it, 
the FCC first fined and then denied 
renewal of the license of EXPN, which is a 
non-commercial station licensed to the 
University of Pennsylvania but operated 
entirely by students. What WXPN lost its 
license for was mainly the broadcasting of 
several programs that contained what the 
FCC administrative law judge Walter Miller 
referred to as “licentious slime.” Now, 
everyone knows that the definition of 
obscenity is a bit hazy, but in this case, a 
line had been crossed very distinctly. 
What’s more, Judge Miller cited the fact 
that the station was operating without 
proper technical supervision; that DJ’s had 
left the control board unattended; that 
non-licensed personnel were left to 
operate the station; and so on. Evidently, 
the violations were numerous and flagrant 
enough to warrant the non-renewal of the 
station’s license, which is a drastic and 
rare event. (The case is currently being 
appealed.) 

Now here’s the important part... the 
FCC blamed the whole thing on the 
Trustees of the University, and not the 
students. The Trustees were the ones that 
owned the license, and the FCC found that 
they had not exercised “proper control” 
over the operations of the station. Judge 
Miller expressed some concern’ over 
similar situations that may be found at 
other college stations. Quick . . . when 
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was the last time that the trustees of your 
college visited your station? Do they have 
any direct or even indirect control over 
your station’s operations? How indirect is 
it? 

This business did not escape notice by 
the various newspapers and magazines 
that college administrators are apt to read. 
The New York Times carried a small article 
about it, and in various ways similar to the 
radio grapevine, the news got around in 
administrative circles. Chances are that 
your college president has heard about it, 
if only by way of rumor. Can you visualize 
some thing like this happening on your 
campus? 

1. The College President heard about 
WXPN one day, and decided to tune in 
your station. 


2. As fate would have it, he tuned in to © 


one of those times where the regular DJ 
didn’t show up and you had some sub- 
stitute on the air. The DJ played several 
songs with off-color or suggestive lyrics. 

3. The Prez starts an “inquiry” on his 
own, which gathers momentum and 
weight as it tumbles down the bureaucratic 
ladder until: 

4. You have to spend loads of time and 
effort explaining that your station doesn’t 
normally sound that way. Or worse, you 
find that the College President (or Dean, or 
whoever) has decided to go into the radio 
programming business. 

Sound impossible? Read on... 


University President 
Becomes 
Program Director 


There could hardly be a more well 
established, or solid, FM station at a 
college than Boston University’s WBUR- 
FM. A 50,000 watt non-commercial FM’er, 
with several full-time staff people; NPR 
and Pacifica connections; well, you would 
think they would be relatively immune 
from administration-type hassles 
Recently, however, B.U. President John 
Silber (something of a maverick among 
University Presidents) apparently decided 
that the station wasn’t conforming to his 
ideas about “excellence” and for that 
matter, wasn’t helping out with University 
fund-raising (‘community image,” 
again).Seems the News Department of the 
station was into “alternative” news (the 
only such news service in Boston, ac- 
cording to one station executive). Silber 
had other ideas, and decided to hire an 
outside consultant to help get the station 
back to what he thought of as “family” 
broadcasting. This entailed having the 
University determine who should be hired 
to run the station, and in particular, it was 
a way to dump some of the “advocacy 
journalism” programs that were running on 
the station (WBUR was running a show 
called “Gay Way,” in addition to some 
Women’s programming, Peace Movement 
programming, etc.). This has naturally 
caused some uproar within the station and 
the University, and for that matter, most of 
Boston. 

At the moment, the station has not been 


taken over, but there have been some 
changes in personnel, and there is lull in 
the controversy aS rumors, newspaper 
accounts and the like make the rounds. No 
one knows what is going to happen to 
WBUR, but the awakening of interest in 
the FM station by a normally quiesent 
administration should have some interest 
for everyone who is operating a station 
under similar circumstances. Best prepare 
NOW by setting up some sort of station- 
administration communication, and hope 
for the best. 

(An interesting footnote to the BUR 
story: A News Director for the station was 
recently hired by the University to work at 
the station. Lorraine Ballard was one of 
two candidates in the running for the job, 
and according to Lorraine, she had made it 
clear to the University that she believed 
strongly in just the sort of “alternative” 
news that the President objected to. 
Meanwhile, in a gesture of compliance to 
the University, the station executives had 
chosen to hire the other candidate, who 
had more traditional news philosophies. 
Upon hearing that the WBUR staff had 
chosen someone without their approval, 
B.U. flexed its muscles and insisted that 
Ballard be hired, evidently not realizing 
that it was winding up with exactly the 
“wrong” kind of news director.) 

If there is anything to be learned from all 
of this, it is simply a matter of keeping 
informed. The more you know about FM, 
both on a FCC level and a local level, the 
better prepared you will be to deal with the 
attacks from outside. Your school ad- 
ministration is only one “outside” agency 
that you have to deal with, and it really is 
better to not view them as true “outsiders.” 
For example, you might just have to deal 
with a challenge to your license someday, 
and you’ll want and need all the help you 
can get from the school. As far as the FCC 
is concerned, they are understaffed and 
overworked, and you only have aminiscule 
chance of being monitored and inspected. 
But... it’s not something you want to take 
chances on. It pays to be up to the minute 
with that “outside” group. 

CPB, with its vast resources, is far 
better equipped to influence the FCC than 
any college radio station is. However, 
anyone can file comments with the FCC, 
including you. If you have something valid 
to say about how FM should be regulated, 
it’s up to you to speak up. IBS does this on 
behalf of college radio in general, but it 
helps for you to show them how your 
station, individually, is serving the public. 


How is it possible to stay informed on 
these things? After all, you don’t often 
read about this type of controversy-in the 
local newspaper. The only way to do it is to 
keep up with the trade magazines; read the 
literature sent to you by IBS; be sure to 
attend any broadcasting conventions 
being held in your area; keep in touch with 
other college broadcasters from area 
schools; and in general, become a fun- 
ctioning part of the broadcasting industry. 
Not only will your station benefit from your 
activity, but college radio stations as a 
whole will be recognized as something 
more worthwhile than “Electric Sand- 
boxes” We have a majority of the 
frequencies . . . so let’s prove that we 
should keep them. 
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AUTOMATON 


MM COLLEGE RADIO 


By Peter D. Nordgren 
KBSB-FM 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Radio automation has matured. 
Once it was the bane of the broadcast 
professional: an unreliable operator 
which all too often stopped and 
started programs in mid-play, or let 
minutes of dead air leak through. 
Now, the microprocessor-based 
systems, matched up with one of a 
growing number of syndicated for- 
mats, offer a programmingxoption to 
commercial radio managers. which 
often makes sense — and they can run 
a “tight board,” too! 

The growth of automated radio 
suggests that the beginning broad- 
caster may find a machine in his or her 
future — and that it might be good to 
meet it sooner, rather than later. It 
also hints that the mechanical 
monsters may have some benefits for 
college radio, too. 

Some colleges and universities have 
been able to purchase their own full- 
fledged IGMs, SMCs, or Schaefers for 
training and programming use. At 
KBSB-FM/CC, Bemidji State 
University, we looked ahead and saw 
that such equipment was still a few 
years down the road in our budget... 
but we had immediate needs for an 
automation system on the air. So we 
put together our own “shoestring 
system.” 

We needed automation because we 
wanted to operate on a 365 day-a-year 
schedule — staying on the air during 
holidays, breaks, summers — those 
times when student and volunteer help 
is sparse, especially in a small town 
such as ours. We felt that consistency 
was essential: we needed to be there 
every time someone tuned to 91.9, if 
we were’ to build the broad-based 


community audience we were seeking. 
Another influence in our planning was 
the minimum operating schedule 
recently under consideration by the 
FCC for noncommercial FMs. 

We knew that we could maintain a 
skeleton staff of two or three volunteer 
Operators for every break or vacation. 
But eight to ten hour board shifts get 
long, and meanwhile, who’s to do the 
traffic, log preparation, news 
gathering, or maintenance work? 
Automation was the answer. Thanks 
to the machine, we maintain a 


minimum schedule of 15 hours per 
day, 365 days a year. 

Our automation system was_ in- 
spired by a more simple system used 
at WVSS, University of Wisconsin- 
Stout, Menomonie, Wisconsin. WVSS 
uses their automation for a different 
purpose. They have heavy demands on 
production facilities; by automating 
for an hour or two at a time, they can 
free the main control room for 
recording. 

The basis for our system is a stereo 
tape recorder with 10% inch reel 


the MCMARTIN 10 watt FM exciter 


B-910 exciter 


ULTRA STABLE with automatic phase-lock sensing 
EASILY MAINTAINED with plug-in modular design 
CRISP, CLEAN SOUND from latest DCFM design 


_...a brilliant new addition to the “full choice line”. The solid state 
B-910 is perfect for your new station, your 10 watt educational 
application or for updating your existing transmitter. This new exciter/ 
transmitter brings you all the professional “know how'' that Mc Martin 


has pioneered in SCA/Stereo. 
Accessories: 


B- 110 Stereo Generator 


B-910T transmitter 
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B-113 SCA Generator 


McMartin 


McMartin Industries, Inc.4500 South 76th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68127 (402) 331-2000 
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Capability, automatic reversing, 
solenoid (electronic) motion controls, 
and 72 ips- 3% ips tape speeds. We 
wanted the large reels, auto-reversing, 
and 3% ips to give us maximum 
playback time without making reel 
changes. The electronic controls 
aren’t necessary in our’ present 
system, but in the future we’ll be 
using them to trigger a cartridge 
machine. 

There aren’t many auto-reversing 
recorders on the market, so the 
selection of our recorder took some 
research work. We finally found what 
we needed in the Sony TC-758. 
Fortunately, this model is part of a 
series which is widely available 
through discount sources, so we were 
able to purchase it for a_ very 
reasonable price. 

A couple of inexpensive high-to-low 
impedance transformers were added 
to the recorder outputs, converting the 
Output lines from unbalanced to 
balanced lines and allowing us to 
patch the recorder directly into the 
input of our limiters. This removes the 
main control room board output from 
the air while we’re automating. If we 
had preferred it, we could have hard- 
wired the recorder in and used a 
switch, rather than patching the 
recorder to the limiters. At a future 
date, we may go to that method. 

Next, we needed tape... anda lot 
of it, on 10% inch reels. We found it in 
a slightly used product which has 
been available for some time from 
broadcast distributors. The Navy used 
this particular tape for logging sonar 
signals — the tapes received four or 
five slow-speed passes through a 
logging recorder, then were sold as 
surplus. The tape is easily identifiable 
by a gray fiberglass reel with a small 
center spindle hole, rather than the 
large hole for NAB hubs. Depending 
on the source, the tape may be either 
Scotch 150 or Ampex 641 — both 
comparable in quality to a broad- 
caster’s “work tape.’’ We bought an 
initial batch for $1.95 per reel from a 
broadcast equipment distributor. 
Later, we found a stock of the same 
tape at a federal surplus center, going 
for the rock-bottom price of 50 cents 
per reel! Our stock now numbers over 
130 reels. 

When we did a test run on our 
automation recorder, we found that 
3% ips and auto-reverse would allow 
us to operate for six hours without reel 
changes. 

Our final need was to fill up the 
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blank tapes with programming. The 
recorder was set up in our production 
control room, and staff members 
spent their spare hours recording 
music programs that matched our 
regular programming — blocks of 
jazz, folk, classics, AOR, and MOR 
music. We tried to create a live sound, 
concentrating on artist and _ per- 
formance information between music 
selections. This production turned out 
to be a very good exercise for breaking 
the “time and temperature habit” of 
some of our announcers! All of the 
tapes were “pre-logged.” It was 
planned that each tape would be 
started at the top of the hour, and 
played continuously for six hours. As 
the tape producer inserted an- 
nouncements and IDs, he or she made 
a list of the times within each hour 


The poor man’s automation at work. 


when inserts were made, and the type 
of insert. This list was attached to the 
tape reel after recording. 

After each automation program was 
recorded, our production staff added 
tape leaders, tails, and metal sensing 
foil for auto-reversing. 

We started using our “automation” 
in the spring of 1977. So far, it has 
fulfilled our every expectation. Tended 
by a staff member doing maintenance 
or office work nearby, the machine has 
been used to fill up to 12 hours of our 
daily broadcast schedule during 
breaks. We keep at least three hours of 
the broadcast day “live” to cover news 
and local information. 

Plans are now underway to upgrade 
the system and give it some of the 
features of factory-built automation. 
We would like to add a cartridge 
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player, allowing the insert of pre- 
recorded newscasts and_ events 
calendars. We are currently building a 
| 20 Hz cue-tone oscillator, which will 
! allow us to put tones on the program 
‘tapes at points where we want an 
insert. A cue detector will be placed 
on the output of the automation 
recorder. When a pre-recorded tone 
comes by, the detector will trigger a 
multi-element relay. The relay will 


_A stack of KBSB automation tapes 
ready for airing. 


start the cartridge player, switch the 
recorder from “play” to “stop” mode, 
and switch audio. The cartridge player 
we'll be using is equipped with 
secondary cue record/playback. A 
secondary cue at the end of each 
cartridge will trigger the relay again, 
restart the automation recorder, and 
switch audio back to the program 
tape. Our tone oscillator and detector 
circuits are IC designs taken from 
Herbert Friedman’s 30 IC Projects, 
published by Sams. This book, in- 
cidentally, has many other circuit 
designs for the broadcaster: line 
amps, mixers, hum filters, and others. 

Another area of potential im- 
provement is the pre-logging of 
program tapes. Our present system 
requires transfer of information from 
the pre-log list to the station program 
log. We’re going to try putting in- 
formation down on a blank program 
log sheet, including pre-specified 
times for our cart inserts, such as ten 
minutes for a pre-recorded newscast. 
The pre-log sheets will go_ into 
numbered files, corresponding to the 
number of the program tape in our 
automation library. When-= an 
automation program tape _ is 
scheduled, the program director will 
pull out the pre-log sheet, make a 
photocopy, and insert the copy in the 
‘daily program log. Then our 


automation operator will only have to 
fill in the times of the hours during the 
automation tape playback. 

Of course, FM stations like ours 
can’t operate an automation system 
without a transmitter operator on 
duty, under the current rules. The FCC 
is now considering changing the rules 
to permit unattended automation for 
those stations with ATS (Automatic 
Transmitter Systems) and may ap- 
prove such operation in the next year 
or two. But carrier-current and CAFM 
stations don't need _ transmitter 
operators, and could add a simple 
automation like ours to fill some hours 
without an operator. One of the most 
attractive prospects would be the 
ability to boost a CC or CAFM station 
to 24 hour-per-day operation, letting 
the machine cover that nightowl 1 
a.m.-7a.m. shift. 

At KBSB, we’ve found that program 
planning is the most demanding part 
of our use of automation. It’s im- 
portant to plan your programs to 
complement your total service efforts, 
and fit smoothly into the daily 
schedule. Resist the temptation to 
make your program tapes wall-to-wall 
music, if that’s not what your station 
sounds like the rest of the time. 
Automation is best used as a tool that 
can “mind the board” when you’re 
shorthanded, or can use your staff 
more effectively to do other things. If 
you use it that way, you may indeed 
find that the machine can be your 
friend. 


Peter Nordgren - in KBSB production 
studio. 
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See lonastete 
A BIG SELECTION 


FOR 
A SMALL BUDGET 


If you are trying to fit a cart- 
ridge machine into a budget, you may 
think you have a limited choice of 
machines. 

With Spotmaster this isn’t true. 
We have many models of economy- 
priced machines: mono and stereo, 
record and record/playback, for A, B 
and C cartridges, delay machines, and 
a wide choice of options. 


The New 2000 Series 


MODEL 2000 RPS — A stereo record/ 
playback machine for only $1,025.00. Stereo 
playback $695.00. Mono record/playback 
$795.00. Mono playback $575.00. 


Traditional Favorite 


MODEL 500D — Record/Playback Unit. 
One of twelve 500 Series models, a tra- 
ditional favorite still in use and still in 
demand $975.00. Playback only $695.00. 


Old Faithful 


MODEL 405B — Mono Playback Unit. 
Every time we reduce inventory on the 400 
Series, the orders roll in. And why not — 
at $550.00 it’s an outstanding value. 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 
4100 North 24th St., Quincy, Illinois 62301 
Telephone (217) 224-9600 


PRODUCERS OF 


TAPE CARTRIDGE EQUIPMENT 
A FILMWAYS COMPANY 


A MODEST 
PROPOSAL 


[Or: How to 
Change the World] 
By Mark Governor 
WUMB-Boston 

Why on earth would anyone listen to 
a college radio station? Is it because 
they sound like commercial stations, 
play similar types of music and news 
programming, have announcers that 
imitate the standard delivery styles of 
“the pros?” Or is it because they offer 
an alternative to all that? | believe that 
it should be the latter case. After a few 
years of perusing many program 
guides, playlists, and other info from 
college stations around the country, | 
have come to the unfortunate con- 
clusion that the average educational 
FM or carrier current station is 
painfully similar to a large station 
somewhere in the same area. There 
are exceptions, but very few it seems. 
| find this is especially true in and 
around large cities that are big media 
markets. The purpose of this article is 
not to assault the collective egos of 
college program directors by rubbing 
their noses in mistakes they are 
probably not responsible for; it is to 
introduce and support a concept fora 
type of programming that is quite 
different from what now exists as a 
norm. If you are willing to take the 
chance to try something different, and 


SYSTEM D STUDIO COMPACT 


conceivably change the eventual 
course of radio, read on. In return for 
your completion of this article, | will 
give you a list of typical objections to 
such ideas, and the ammo with which 
to counter such attacks, should you 
choose to follow this “modest 
proposal.” 

The core of the problem can be 
summed up in one vile word: format. 
This word was once a relatively ob- 
scure and pleasant member of the 
English language, but it has now 
come to represent a concept in which 
one or two types of music are sup- 
ported to the exclusion of all others. In 
some cases, the format dictates that 
certain types of music wil! be heard at 
certain hours, thus effectively adding 
to the segregation that people feel 
compelled to make between various 
styles of music. What! propose is the 
ultimate desegregation of music, so 
that it would be conceivable that in 
one half hour a person could hear a 
popular song, a jazz instrumental, a 
classical (or “‘serious’”) selection, a 
folk song and a rock song. 


Impossible, you say? Well, | agree that 
all this in a half hour would be an 
extreme case, but it should be 
possible. The interweaving of all types 
of music into a single show is the one 
possibility that is ignored by radio. 


SYSTEM D NEWSDESK 


That’s why you, as a College station, 
should explore it. Let me explain why. 

First, you must consider your 
position as a radio announcer, 
programmer, manager or staff person. 
You are one of the select few who can 
actually contro! how effective radio is 
in entertaining, informing, and 
educating its audience. We are so 
used to the sales talk of trade 
magazines and record industry people 
that we tend to forget what kind of 
influence we actually have. The 
average person on the street relies on 
you to expose him to new music, as 
well as play things he/she already 
knows. Record companies know that 
most people buy albums on the basis 
of what they have heard on the radio. 
That’s why they use the medium to 
promote their products. Yet the 
average program’ director un- 
derestimates the listeners’ openness 
to new ideas, and therefore tends to 
play what he thinks they want to hear 
— which is exactly what is 
programmed on the other stations. He 
forgets that the reason the audience 
wants that material in the first place is 
because they heard it on the radio 
somewhere. See the vicious circle? 
The record companies get caught in it 
too, for they tend to promote acts that 
are similar or not very different than 
what is currently popular. 

If you want to live up to your 
responsibility to provide a service to 
your listeners, you should be willing 
to offer them a change. After all, it is 
rather absurd to think of your 
educational FM, carrier current or 


The Master Wood Carver uses tools of the finest steel. The Industrial Model Maker uses the best 
machine tools. Rembrandt was fussy about his paint brushes. Micro-Trak’s ‘D Systems’ are the tools of 


the trade for today’s audio and news production professionals. Whether your installation is live air, or 
building money-making spots, Micro Trak has a ‘D System’ to give you knife edge performance. 


Contact your local Micro-Trak dealer or call our Marketing Department at (413) 536-3551. 


MICRO-TRAK CORPORATION 


620 RACE ST., HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 01040 
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‘cable station actually competing with 
‘the large progressive, classical, top 40 
‘etc. stations. People tune to college 
‘Stations because they want to hear 
‘something different, but all too often 
they find only a slight change. Sure, 
colleges have great (well, sometimes 
great) special programming and news, 
‘but it’s pretty clear that most people 
favor a station for its music. So, if 
you’re truly interested in serving (oh, 
how loosely media people use that 
-word) a loyal audience, you should be 
willing to give them something dif- 
ferent musically. 

Most progressive rock stations also 
play a smattering of jazz, folk and an 
‘occasional soundtrack album — but 
‘classical or show music (with the 
exception of big hits) are usually 
taboo. Most classical stations play an 
occasional show tune, but never rock 
or jazz. (I’m excluding stations that 
play classical days and jazz nights, 
because for all intents and purposes, 
they act as two stations.) How can one 
reconcile the differences between 
these two types of stations? The first 
step is to try to overcome the 
prejudices they have against each 
‘other. As with all prejudices, it is 
usually a lack of understanding, that 
has caused the enmity between the 
two musical camps. Many popular 
music buffs have never taken the time 
to really investigate “serious” music, 
_and vice versa. That’s where you come 
in. You can help people discover what 
| different types of music are about, and 
how much they have in common by 
programming them together on the 
radio. 

If you’re truly objective, you'll find 
there are actually only two types of 
music — good and bad. Style 
becomes irrelevant if you program by 
considering quality, mood, = ap- 
propriateness in the set, etc. For 
example, Elton John, in. writing his 
songs, often employs the same 
harmonic principles, and approaches 
the sophistication of Mendellsohn, 
‘Schumann, or Ravel at his most 
conservative. There is no reason you 
‘can’t program works by popular 
composers right along with “serious” 
composers, as long as you take into 
account the way things will flow 
together. Since the good DJ’s in any 
type of programming already know 
how to use good segues to keep 
programming flowing, the only thing 
left for them to do is to gain a working 
knowledge of all styles of music. It 
needn’t take years of listening. Just 


begin to think about each show as a 
learning experience for you and your 
audience together, and try to balance 
the content between all styles of 
music. 

| truly believe that if you are 
thoughtful about how you program, 
you can use songs, movements, 
solos, or suites from any area of 
music and open up a whole new world 
for people who wouldn’t normally 
listen to some music because they 
thought they wouldn’t like it. Here’s 
how it works: An _ avid classical 
listener tunes in to your station and 
catches “Pavane for a Dead Princess” 
by Ravel. When this relatively short 
piece is over, the announcer follows 
with “And | Love Her’ by The Beatles, 
which has a similar musical phrase at 
the beginning. Rather than turn the 
dial, he continues to listen, and finds 
that he actually does like the Beatles, 
after years of claiming they weren't 
really composers. The reason he 
continues to listen is because you've 
played a composition he likes and 
therefore he trusts your judgment. It 
works the same way in reverse for a 
pop listener who is turned on to a 
classical piece. 

As you can see, all it takes is an 
open mind, a bit of courage, and a 
willingness to learn. Try to avoid the 
pitfall of programming mostly one 
type of music, and salting it with other 
selections here and there. If you really 
put some thought into it, you can start 
a true revolution in radio. After all, 
progressive radio didn’t start with 
hundreds of stations playing album 
cuts, and getting an immediate 
listernership of thousands of 18-25 
year olds. It happened gradually, and 
had to start with one station taking the 
plunge. Here’s your chance — if you 
throw it away, you only have yourself 
to blame if you find radio stagnating 
five years from now. 


“My ratings show that our listeners 
already enjoy our programming.” 
Here’s how a college station should 
use ratings and demographics. Gather 
together all your rating books, 
demographic charts, age and time 
breakdowns into one large pile. Now 
burn them, recycle them, or send them 
to the dog pound for use as litter 
paper. Ratings were invented by 
salesmen in order to convince soap 
manufacturers to invest in intangible 
air time. College stations are allowed 
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on the air in order to do a service to 
their listeners. You have no business 
relying on such sales tactics. Strive to 
be an alternative, not an imitator. 
Besides, how can you compare 
programming no one has heard yet 
with programming that is all over the 
airwaves? Give someone a taste of 
something good, and they’ll ask for 
more. Don’t give them a taste, and 
they’ll ask for what they’re used to. 


“Won’t this jeopardize my chances for 
a job in broadcasting?” 

On the contrary, it will make you 
invaluable to any. station. After 
working in a station like the one 
described, you will be able to fit into 
any type of format. This will make you 
flexible enough to apply to just about 
any Station. In addition, you will have 
the added experience of inventing and 
promoting an entirely new way of 
doing things — skills that will set you 
apart from other applicants. And 
maybe eventually, you can_ start 
something new in commercial radio. 


“Won’t this jeopardize our record 
service?” 

Not if you explain to the companies 
what you are doing. All of the major 
labels have subsidiaries that record 
classical, jazz, and other “special” 
types of music. These companies 
usually lose quite a bit of money on 
such releases. If you can show them 
you will help to popularize them in 
your area, they’re sure to back you up. 
Progressive stations made recordings 
of Scott Joplin’s music a huge suc- 
cess by merely playing them with their 
usual music. Nonesuch Records was 
so overwhelmed by the response that 
they had to be given mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation by their parent company. 
Record companies would love you if 
you could cause more situations like 
that. 

If you have any more questions or 
comments about such programming, 
feel free to write to me c/o JCR, and 
I'll be happy to answer. If one station 
in one college in the country tries this 
type of radio, it will be worth the effort 
| took to write this article. Let me 
know if you do, and I'll probably move 
to within listening distance of your 
station. It would be worth it to hear 
good, intelligent and creative radio 
once again. 
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Champagne Public 
Service Programmin 


By Wyatt V. Cox 


On March 14, 1977, KBHR, Wash- 
burn University Radio, signed on the 
air as Washburn’s first official Carrier 
Current radio service. When the 
project was begun in January, | was 
told that there would be no way that 
we could get any money for 
ANYTHING until May. So anything we 
did had to be economical. We were 
told that if we could put together a 
good, solid program schedule and a 
good, solid staff, that not only would 
we be considered for funding, but the 
University might consider applying for 
an educational FM license. As | write 


these words, | have no idea whether or — 


not we’ll be getting funding or FM... 
but we are trying to put together a 
good programming schedule. 

| wanted to try to program a good, 
strong Music/News format, but we 
had no cash to buy news services. 
Therefore, | took the problem by the 
horns and attempted not to get gored. 
Since you, in the near future, may be 
looking for assistance in building a 
good News/PA schedule, I’d like to 
give you some of the tips | learned in 
these six months that seemed like six 
years! 

NEWS WIRE — AP vs. UPI. This is 
always a difficult decision. Unless 
you’ve got a small fortune to play 
around with, you'll have to choose 
between the Associated Press and the 
United Press International Broadcast 
Wire Services. Of course, budget isan 
important matter, but in our case, the 
prices were so close that we had to 
choose on other grounds. | was 
fortunate enough to have worked at an 
all-news station in our area for a 
summer and in working with both AP 
and UPI copy, found that UPI copy in 
our area, both National and Regional, 
was written better and transmitted 
with far fewer garbles than AP. 
However, the situation may be far 
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ona 
beer budget! 


different in your area. Write your local 
AP and UPI Bureaus and ask them for 
a sample run, explaining that you are 
trying to decide which news service to 
subscribe to. If you don’t know where 
your regional office is, contact their 
National Offices: 


Major News Services 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10020 
a 
UNITED PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL 
220 E. 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 
ai 
MUTUAL BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 
1755S. Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, VA 22202 
3 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 
51 W. 52nd Street 
New York, NY 10019 
a 


BROADCASTING 


AMERICAN 
COMPANY 
1330 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 

aa) 


BROADCASTING 


NATIONAL 
COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10020 


AUDIO SERVICES 


For my tastes, UPI and AP Radio 
were way Out of our price range, SO we 
attempted to find a better way of 


obtaining News Actualities | wrote to 
the four major Network centrals: 


—and explained our situation, and 
asked about their services. Both 
Mutual and ABC offered us their 
services for free — the only cost to us 
is the line charge from the nearest 
affiliate, and we had to obtain the 
permission of the affiliate. The cost to 
us will be under $75 a month for the 
line charge. Write the Networks, ora 
local affiliate, and explain your 
situation FULLY — is your station 
Carrier current, CAFM, or on-air AM or 
FM; Operating Power, commercial or 
non-commercial status, and audience 
size. You should get an answer in six 
to eight weeks, but be patient — 
people on the network level are ex- 
tremely busy! 


Assorted PSA and 
Program Producers 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Radio/TV Department, 
4893 

Washington, DC 20523 


Room 


“Overseas Mission,” a weekly 
Ye-hour ‘Meet the Press” type 
panel show. Write for Audition. 
Service is free. 


CHEMICAL 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 

1155 Sixteenth St., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Quarter-hour weekly “Man & 
Molecules,’ Discussion of 
current advancements’ in 
chemical science. Free-Tapes 


may be kept. (continued) 
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AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC 
ASSN. 
2200 Grand Ave. 
Des Moines, IA 50312 

[23>] 
AMERICAN FOREST INSTITUTE 
Education Division 
1619 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


“Forest Industries Report,” a3% 
to 5 minute weekly program on 
what’s going on in Forestry. 
Free, tapes can be kept — an 
Excellent Show! 

ES 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND 
Public Education Director 
15 W. 16th Street 
New York, NY 10011 


14 quarter-hour shows, “The 
Turning Point,” 30 five-minute 
shows, ‘Working in the Sighted 
World,” Ten five-minute shows, 
“Manpower,” Sixteen 2%-4 
minute shows, “See What | 
Mean?” plus :30 & :60 PSA’s. 
Free, may be kept. (all on disc). 
pia 
AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC 
ASSN. 
7000 Chippewa Street 
St. Louis, MO 63119 
ea 
CONSUMER INFORMATION 
CENTER 
General Services Administration 
Washington, DC 20407 


Offers Free Script Service, 
“Federal Consumer Focus,” 
comes in varying lengths from 
2:00 to :60 to :30. 

G3 
DEPT. OF THE NAVY 
RECRUITING AIDS DIVISION 
Washington, DC 

TS 


Jim Sibbison, Office of Public 
Affairs 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
TION AGENCY 

401 M Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20460 


PROTEC- 


Provides full track 7% ips in- 
terviews with EPA people. Free 
of charge. Also EPA has a toll- 
free number for a daily actuality 
— 800-424-0222 (in DC 755-9309) 


IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
122 Maryland Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20002 


Five-minute commentary 
program, mailed bi-weekly on 
disc with transcript. 


LIBERTY LOBBY 
300 Independence Ave., SE 
Washington, DC 20003 


Daily commentary on news 
events — current, as tapes are 
air mailed each week. Free. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
GEORGIA 
Institutional Relations Division 


Augusta, GA 30902 


Weekly 4:30 information series, 

“Exploring Health,’ mailed bi- 

weekly. Free on Tape Return 

Basis — you pay return postage. 
a 


NASA 
Code FPT 
Washington, DC 20546 


Monthly Special Reports — 
14:30; Weekly “Space Story” — 
4:30; Occasional “Space Notes” 
— :60; all on disc. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
130 W. 14th Street 
New York, NY 10011 


THE SOUND OF LISTEN 
Box 4390 
Washington, DC 20012 


Weekly 3:00 and 15:00 programs, 
discussing contemporary 
issues. Free, tapes may be kept. 


] 
U.N. RADIO 
Station Relations 
Room 862 


New York, NY 10017 


Weekly Script Service, “UN 
Weekly Summary” mailed each 
Friday. Free. Also “Scope,” 
quarter-hour weekly program on 
Disc. Mailed monthly. 
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US AIR FORCE 

Information Center 

Bolling AFB, Washington, DC 
20332 


US DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Chief, Radio/TV Services 

14th & Independence Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20001 


Many programs and _ PSA’s 
available, in script, tape, and 
disc form. Write for complete 
details. 


US DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 

Office of the Secretary 

Office of Communications 
Broadcast Division 

Washington, DC 20230 


Offers weekly radio feature on 
7% ips full track tape. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
11000 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 


WAY OUT 
Box 2829 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


Obtaining a wire service and 
collecting PSA’s is just a start to 
Public Service programming. Besides 
the National and Regional news 
provided by these outside sources, 
you have to look around your own 
community for things that should be 
included in your programming. This 
usually means some legwork with a 
portable tape recorder, but that’s quite 
a bit of fun, once you get into it. And, 
best of all, your local programming 
comes free for the asking (well, you 
might need a newspaper subscription 
or two, and tape, and so on). 


(Continued) 
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RELIGIOUS PROGRAMMING 


The central clearing source for 
most of our programming was 
the National Council of Chur- 
ches. They put me in touch with 
many producers who supplied us 
with a lot of Protestant 


programming. Contact Ms. Lang 
and ask her for the Radio 
CC/NCC Specification Sheets. 


Communication Commission 
Ms. Nancy Lang 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, NY 10027 
ey 
Other potential Religious 
program sources are: 


GUIDELINES, INC. 
Box 202 
Redondo Beach, CA 90277 
|| 
MARYKNOLL MEDIA 
RELATIONS 
Fr. Ron Saucci 
Maryknoll, NY 10545 
os) 


RADIO BIBLE CLASS 
2303 Kalamazoo S.E. 
Grand Rapids, MI 49501 
as 
SACRED HEART PROGRAM 
3900 Westminister Place 
St. Louis, MO 63108 
Ess 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST RADIO/TV 
COMM. 
Box 12157 
Fort Worth, TX 76116 


There’s no end to what might be 
said about Public Affairs program- 
ming at a college radio station, and 
there is no way to get it all down here. 
The best advice that | can give you is 
to look for additional advice, perhaps 
at a local station which you are 
friendly with, or through other con- 
tacts that you have. Keep your eye on 
Broadcasting, JCR, Walrus and your 
station's mail, and Happy News 
Hunting! 


[Wyatt V. Cox is a Senior at Washburn 
University in Kansas and is President of 
KBHR, Washburn University Radio]. 


Editor's note: JCR_ will publish a 
comprehensive listing of sources for 
public affairs, PSA and other programs in 
the November Annual Directory. 
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ABOUT PREPARING 
MANUSCRIPTS 


FOR THE Jck 


The JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO 
seeks articles and other publishable ma- 
terials from all sources. The content of 
such articles should be to improve skills 
and add to the practical knowledge of 
college radio station operation and/or 
broadcast operation in general. JCR also 
solicits research in the broadcast com- 
munication area. 


LENGTH OF ARTICLES 


Brief articles tend to get the highest 
readership. Articles run as short as 2 
double-spaced typewritten pages, but 5 
to 13 pages is the more common length. 
Authors should not try to write with a 


goal of so many words or pages. The 


most informative and useful articles are 
thorough but “‘tightly’’ written. Res- 
traint from the desire to cover many 
ideas in one article is suggested. 


PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT 


Manuscripts should be typed, double- 


spaced, on one side of 8%" x 11’ paper, 
using margins of at least one inch on all 
edges. 


Lengthy quotations, lists, etc. that may 
be set in different type or with different: 
spacing, should be indented or otherwise 
so spaced to simplify instructions to the 
printer. 


References, citations, and footnotes 


should be placed on a separate sheet at 


the end of the article rather than at the 
bottom of each page. 


Each page should contain in the upper 
left hand corner, the name of the article, 
author’s name, and page number. 


Graphic materials such as figures, charts, 
and graphs should be in camera ready 
form and placed on separate sheets at 


the end of the article. Markings in the — 


body where each graphic material is to 
be placed is required. Final otualde da is 
the decision of the editors. 


The writer should strive for short sen- 
tences and short paragraphs. Even com- 
plex ideas are communicated most 
readily when broken down into readabie 
Parts. 


COMMERCIALISM 


Articles written solely to promote the 
interests of a manufacturer, company, or 
other commercially involved entities 
should be avoided. 


Also, it should be noted that we are not 
looking for purely promotional articles 


on individual radio stations. If an ar- 


ticle is to be written about your station, 
please refrain from listing achievements, 
numbers of listeners, size of record li- 
brary, etc. An exception will be made 
in this policy for articles which attempt 
to share knowledge on how these things 
can be obtained. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photographs enhance the foe of 
an article. Each should contain a com- 
plete caption identifying the people in- 
volved and a description of the action. 

Over-used shots such as a disc jockey at 
the board should be avoided. Clever and 
original black and white 8 x 10 glossies _ 
are preferred. A photograph of the — 

author is also requested. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION _ : 


Each article should be accompanied bya 
covering letter containing biographical ; 

information that may be used in the | 

preparation of te introduction to ~ 
article. 


CHANGES 


Major changes in an article will be dis- 
cussed by correspondence between the 
author and the Editor of JCR. JCR 
reserves the right to make minor changes 


and deletions that do not change the — 


substantial meaning of the article. 


DEADLINES 


JCR requires that articles intended for z a 
certain issue be received no later than 45 


days before the issue date. For the 
school year 1977-78, the following 


publishing schedule is in effect: 
Deadlines Issues 
October 12 (November annual 
directory issue) 
December 17 (February 1st issue) 
January 17 (March Convention 
issue) 


February 17 (April 1 issue) 


JCR will acknowledge receipt of a manu- 
script as soon as possible. Since several 
editors may be required to properly re- 


view certain articles, three to four weeks 


may pass before the author is notified _ 
of acceptance or rejection. _ 


If an article is accepted for future use, 
it will be placed on file and reviewed at 


each deadline date. If an author wishes __ 


to withdraw an article, the JCR editor 
should be notified before the next dead- 
line. Editorial office location ane phone — 
are listed below. 


ONE FINAL NOTE 


JCR will supply each author with two 
copies of the issue in which his article 
appears automatically and without 
charge. Five additional copies will be 
sent to various persons so designated by 
the author. 


Manuscripts, book reviews and all other 
materials should be addressed to: 

Rick Askoff, Editor, 

JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO, 
P.O. Box 592, 


-Vails Gate, N. Y. 12584 


Phone: (914) 565-6710 


eee ene BOORREVIEWSBOOKRE 


Broadcast Operator Handbook, 
stock no. 004-000-00329-2, published 
‘by the FCC, Price: $2.60. 
If you are trying to prepare yourself 
‘for the FCC Third Class’ with 
‘Broadcast Endorsement License 
Exam, this is THE book for you. Out of 
some 103 pages, 11 are devoted to 
‘elements one and two (the easy ones), 
with the rest of the book dealing with 
the much-feared element nine. 
Chapters one and two deal with 
eiements one and two in more-or-less 
understandable English. The subject 
‘matter is basic law and operating 
|procedures. Nothing too complicated 
‘or technical. In fact, there are a few 
‘chuckles as they get into some of the 
|jargon of two-way radio dispatching. 
‘In their effort to simplify and explain, 
‘they sometimes overdo things a bit. 
'My favorite is their brilliant ob- 
servation that “Speak slower’ means 
“Speak slowly.” 
Chapters three - sixteen deal with 
the technical material in element nine. 
This has always been a stumbling 
| block for the non-technically minded. 
‘(Most of us). Commendably, the 
‘explanations try to be_ simplified, 
speaking in laymen’s terms instead of 
“engineering-ese.” For a government- 
published handbook, this is almost 
unheard of. For the most part, they 
succeed in making the technical 
aspects understandable for us 
laymen, but there are parts that may 
remain a mystery without further 
clarification. The whole concept of 
modulation is one of them. 
This handbook attempts to teach 
you what you'll need to know through 
understanding, instead of the rote 
-memory involved with some of the 
question-and-answer type study 
_guides on the market. My experience 
has been that, if you understand the 
material, you'll have an_ infinitely 
better shot at passing the exam. In 
fact, the wording of some of the exam 

- questions seems purposely designed 
to trip-up those who’ve memorized 
words rather than understood the 
material. 

Perhaps the biggest problem with 

this handbook is getting a copy. Since 


it's a government publication, it is not 
available in local commercial 
bookstores. Officially, you can order 
them from the Superintendent of 
Documents, at the U.S. Government 
Printing Office in Washington. But, 
you may graduate college by the time 
it reaches you. The other alternative is 
through a federal bookstore located in 
many major cities. It’s a lot quicker, 
and you can load-up for everyone at 
the station at the same time. 

The Broadcast Operator Handbook 


is the best widely-published guide 


we’ve seen for third class license exam 
preparation. And, it’s not a _ bad 
reference for those who've already 
passed the exam. 


Mass Media Issues, Prentice-Hall, 
Articles and Commentaries, Leonard 
L. Sellers, William L. Rivers. 

If this sounds like a textbook used 
in mass communication courses .. . 
you're right — that’s exactly what it is. 
Which means you probably wouldn't 
buy it unless you were required to fora 
course. 


CANADUN APPROVED 


2-20 SYSTEM 


for Carrier Current Broadcasting 


As you might imagine, it is a 
collection of articles, followed by 
authors’ commentaries. Everything is 
placed in more or less tidy little boxes 
under TV and Cable, Radio, 
Newspapers, Magazines, Film, and 
Advertising. Being a radio freak, | 
immediately turned to the radio 
section only to find a grand total of 
four articles supposedly dealing with 
radio. 

The first, written in 1969, deals with 
the content of recorded music, and 
whether or not these contents had any 
meaning for its audience. Though 
somewhat interesting, it seemed a 
dated, superficial re-hash of often 
obvious information. For example, it 
was not too surprising to learn that in 
Detroit, 36% of the teenagers 


preferred “rhythm and blues,” while in 
Grand Rapids, it was only 15%. | 
would strongly suspect that the size of 
the black population might just have 
something to do with this, and indeed, 
that is the earth-shaking conclusion of 
the authors. 


(Continued) 


e Variable Output Power e All Solid State e Ultra Stable Digital Oscillator 
Circuitry ¢ Elliptic Function Output Filter * RF Output and Modulation 
Metering « Audio Performance Exceeds Licensed Broadcast Requirements 


The 2-20 CARRIER CURRENT SYSTEM is an all new solid state design 


consisting of a variable 2-20 watt transmitter and a power line interface 


unit which contains all test, correction and coupling elements 


LPB Inc. 
520 Lincoln Highway, Frazer, Pa. 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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The second radio article was only 
two years old, having been written in 
1975. Its subject is all-news radio. The 
growth thrust of the article’ is 
somewhat blunted by the recent 
demise of the NBC News and Infor- 
mation Service, but it provides some 
discussion of CBS and Westinghouse 
all-news operations and some of their 
contrasts. Not really of direct help to 
most college stations, but interesting 
to read about. 

“The Rise and Fall of Topless 
Radio,” although written in 1976, is 
very much outdated by recent 
decisions in the area of obscenity and 
indecency involving WBAI and WXPN. 
For those who don’t remember, 
“topless radio” referred to the out- 
break of sex-oriented female-only call- 
in shows being aired in local markets 
across the country. Then-FCC 
Chairman Dean Burch made it his 
personal crusade to wipe-out what he 
called “electronic voyeurism’ and 
these efforts resulted in fines for 
WGLD-FM in Oak Park, Illinois, and 
WUHY-FM in Philadelphia. Some 
interesting discussion is presented on 
First Amendment here, even though 
the examples are dated. 

The last article under “radio” is 
really about record companies. It 
describes record company growth and 
specialization and gives a look at how 
they make their profits. A short piece, 
but informative to those who may be 
curious how the record industry works 
economically. Radio is only men- 
tioned in passing as a method of 
exposure for their product. 

If you need to buy this book fora 
course, then there is little question 
about doing so. If not, unless you eat 
up scholarly articles on mass com- 
munications, you may find borrowing 
a copy more worthwhile. Its value lies 
less in articles specifically about 
radio, and more with general topics 
related to overall aspects of media. 

Radio Journalism by John R. Bittner 
and Denise A. Bittner, Prentice-Hall, 
1977. 

The authors of the book have certain 
ties to college radio, since one of the 
authors is John Bittner, a member of 
the faculty at Perdue University, in the 
Department of Communication Arts 
and Sciences. The other is Denise 
Bittner, the Operations Director of 
WGRE-FM, at DePauw University. Not 
that this is a book on college radio 
journalism, specifically, but it is 
intended for use as a textbook, and 
there is a detectable emphasis on the 
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kinds of things that are very possible 
at college radio stations. All of which 
makes Radio Journalism a book of 
particular interest to student news 
people. 

This is a fine book on radio jour- 
nalism, and a very practical and 
complete one for the beginning 
journalist. As a matter of fact, there is 
a lot in it for the long-time reporting 
professional. The structure of the 
book reflects this best, as it goes from 
overall view and historical perspective 
on radio news, to a day-to-day, 
situation-by-situation survey on “how 
to do it.” For example, the chapter on 
“News Sources’ includes’ the 
following sub-headings: Government, 
Law Enforcement, The Courts, 
Education, Business, Community 
Organizations, The Professions, and 
The Public. Within each sub-heading 
there is a complete description of how 
to contact, how to deal with, how to 
stay objective with, how to treat and 
how to avoid problems with all of 
these sources, and more. And ‘“‘News 
Sources” is only one chapter out of 
the ten that make up the book, each as 
practical and down-to-earth as can be 
expected. Each chapter is designed 
this way, almost as if the authors were 
trying to cover every possible aspect 
of radio journalism. The amazing thing 
is, they come about as close to doing 
it as is possible todo in a book. Taken 
along with your back copies of the 
Columbia Journalism Review and 
other radio journalism texts, this book 
should be a part of every radio jour- 
nalist’s (and certainly every student 
news director’s) library. 

Sex and Broadcasting: A Handbook 
on Starting Community Radio 
Stations by Lorenzo W. Milan. Dildo 
Press, 1971. 

This book has been kicking around 
for a number of years now, pretty 
much as an “underground” item, since 
it never really made it to the 
bookstores. Chances are good that it 
is still available, either direct from the 
author (2516 Maple, Dallas TX 75201) 
or from BOOKPEOPLE in Berkeley, 
CA. Last we heard, the price was $5 
per copy, plus $.50 postage and 
manipulation, as the people at Dildo 
Press say (Yes, this is all for real). 

The underlying intent of the book is 
to help people start up and maintain 
“Community” radio stations. This 
alone would make it a valuable book 
for those in the early stages of starting 
a low-budget non-commercial. FM 
station. Lorenzo Milam has_ been 


involved, for some years now, with 
establishing very low budget 10-watt 
and higher powered FM stations on 
the West Coast and in other places, 
and his experiences are related ina 
very useful, and very entertaining way. 
His theories on the way the FCC 
works, matched with some hard nosed 
tips on how you should deal with the 
commission, are well worth the price 
of the book by themselves. 

However, Sex and Broadcasting is 
concerned with far more than the 
mechanics of form-filling. What it is 
really about is the incredible en- 
thusiasm and love that the author has 
for radio broadcasting, and how that 
sort of thing can be translated into FM 
signals. There is alot on how to start a 
radio station, but there is also a good 
deal said on how to run one, once you 
have that license. The politics ex- 
pressed may not be agreeable to all 
(Milam is not very complimentary 
towards college radio), but if you do 
have the same kinds of attitudes about 
the state of radio in the U.S. that 
Milam does, you will find the book an 
absolute joy to read. Perhaps some of © 
the ideas expressed are dated, but it’s 
hard to see why. And despite the 
overabundance of opinions, biased 
statements and polemics, the book 
manages to communicate a real sense 
of excitement about radio, and it does — 
so while attempting to get the reader 
to care about the medium, and its 
communicative possibilities. Not bad, 
when you consider that most of the 
excitement in the “real world” of 
commercial radio comes from pulling 
in more advertising bucks. 

Sex and Broadcasting is packed 
with useful information, great ideas 
and a lot of humor. It’s the kind of 
book about radio that you read, and 
then rush out to give to other people 
so that they can share the experience. 
| can’t think of a better recom- 
mendation. 


Attention Music Directors: 


Jet Records has opened a new college 
promotion department. They request 
that you send playlists to: 

Linda Clark 

Directory Promotion 

Jet Records Suite 414 

2049 Century Park East 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 

(213) 553-6801 
Stations can call collect person-to- 
person for Linda or Ellie Haverback. 
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GOING FM? 


we CAN help you Get There 


We're Educational FM Associates and we're in 
business to help schools and colleges get on the 
air with FM broadcast facilities. We offer a com- 
plete service from the frequency search you must 
have to determine what channels are available for 
use in your area, right through to advice in select- 
ing the equipment you need to get on the air 


once you have your Construction Permit from the 
FCC. We are thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of the FM application process and stand ready to 
help you get your FM application prepared, on file, 
and granted by the FCC just as quickly as possible 
and at a minimum of expense. These are some of 
the services we offer: 


e Complete frequency search and allocation study for your proposed location 


e Preparation of printed and bound Engineering Reports detailing all information 


required by Section V of FCC Form 340 


e Step-by-step guidance in preparing all other portions of FCC Form 340 


e Free loan of a copy of a granted application from our library to use as a 
model in preparing your own proposal 


e Final review of your application for completeness and accuracy before 


it is sent to the FCC 


e Free help in selecting the equipment you need to actually get on the air. 


During the past year we've helped colleges and 
secondary schools all over the country build their 
own FM stations. We'd like the chance to work 
with your school as well. Call or write us for 
more information. We'll be glad to send you a 


brochure which details the services we offer, lists 
our clients, and shows our standard schedule of 
fees. We think you'll find our rates very reasonable 
and we guarantee that all of our work will meet 
all applicable FCC technical specifications. 


EDUCATIONAL FM ASSOCIATES e 19 Bolas Road e Duxbury, Massachusetts 02332 


Telephone: (617) 585 -9200 
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Your campus radio station 
doesn’t have to sound like this! 


We can get the hum, whistle, and static out of your 
Carrier current signal. or redesign a studio for vastly 
improved performance. 


e Transmitter and studio installation (and re-installation) 
e New and used transmitters and studio gear 
e Carrier Current surveys and debugging 
e Low cost cart rewinding 


Call us if we can help. 


Radio Systems Design Inc. 


5919S. 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 
215-546-9050 


